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actions and suits about legitimacy occurred, by virtue of that edict;
cases which, till that time, had not been known nor taken notice of;
and several persons suffered by false accusations. There were little
less than five thousand who were convicted and sold for slaves; those
who, enduring the test, remained in the government and passed mus-
ter for true Athenians were found upon the poll to be fourteen thou-
sand and forty persons in number.
It looked strange, that a law, which had been carried so far against
so many people, should be cancelled again by the same man that made
it; yet the present calamity and distress which Pericles labored under
in his family broke through all objections, and prevailed with the
Athenians to pity him, as one whose losses and misfortunes had suf-
ficiently punished his former arrogance and haughtiness. His suf-
ferings deserved, they thought, their pity, and even indignation, and
his request was such as became a man to ask and men to grant; they
gave him permission to enroll his son in the register of his fraternity,
giving him his own name. This son afterward, after having de-
feated the Peloponnesians at Arginusas, was, with his fellow-gen-
erals, put to death by the people.
About the time when his son was enrolled, it should seem the
plague seized Pericles, not with sharp and violent fits, as it did others
that had it, but with a dull and lingering distemper, attended with
various changes and alterations, leisurely, by little and little, wasting
the strength of his body, and undermining the noble faculties of his
soul. So that Theophrastus, in his Morals, when discussing whether
men's characters change with their circumstances, and their moral
habits, disturbed by the ailings of their bodies, start aside from the
rules of virtue, has left it upon record, that Pericles, when he was
sick, showed one of his friends that came to visit him an amulet or
charm that the women had hung about his neck; as much as to say,
that he was very sick indeed when he would admit of such a foolery
as that was.
When he was now near his end, the best of the citizens and those of
his friends who were left alive, sitting about him, were speaking of
the greatness of his merit, and his power, and reckoning up his
famous actions and the number of his victories; for there were no
less than nine trophies, which, as their chief commander and con-
queror of their enemies, he had set up for the honor of the city. They
talked thus together among themselves, as though he were unable
to understand or mind what they said, but had now lost his conscious-
ness. He had listened, however, all the while, and attended to all, and,
speaking out among them, said that he wondered they should com-
mend and take notice of things which were as much owing to for-
tune as to anything else, and had happened to many other com-
manders, and, at the same time, should not speak or make mention of